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THE BLACK FRIARS AT WINCHELSEA. 
By W. MACLEAN HOMAN. 


When Old Winchelsea, which was probably situated on 
both banks of the mouth of the Brede River and about a 
mile south-east of Rye, was becoming derelict owing to the 
encroachment of the sea and floods in the second half of the 
13th century it was decided to move the town to the Hill of 
Iham, where Winchelsea now stands. The Hill of Iham 
adjoined the reclaimed marshland forming part of the Liberty 
of Old Winchelsea on the east and the town of Iham, belonging 
to the Abbot of Fécamp, on the west, while the greater part 
of the Hill was part of the Manor of Frenchcourt and already 
supported a fairly large number of people and dwellinghouses. 
After it was decided to move Old Winchelsea to the Hill 
about 1280 the Barons, that is to say the leading citizens of 
the town, submitted to the King certain requests which they 
petitioned him to agree to {Parliamentary Proceedings File 2, 
No. 6). One of the requests was that the King would not 
build any Religious House within the boundaries, except one 
house of Grey Friars (this house was already established on 
the Hill of Iham before Winchelsea was moved there and was 
on a site granted to the Grey Friars by John Bone of Wickham, 
who held a half Knight’s Fee of Frenchcourt Manor). Edward 
I. replied to the Barons’ requests, that the King did not wish 
that there should be any Religious House but by the Barons’ 
wish. 

When, therefore, Edward II. in 1318 (Patent Roll) granted 
to the Black Friars ‘‘a vacant site belonging to the King 
called the King’s place containing twelve acres of ground 
together with the adjoining slopes to build a church and 
houses for the Brothers of the Order’’ it was immediately 
outside the boundary of the Liberty and adjoining the 
north-easternmost corner of Winchelsea. 

This site did not satisfy the Black Friars, for we find that 
in 1339 (Patent Roll) they prayed that William Batan of 
Southyhomime (probably South Iham, the Batan family held 
land in the Town of Iham under the Abbot of Fécamp at 
least as early as 1291, according to the Survey of the Manor 
of Iham of that year), be granted permission to assign to the 
Friars six acres “‘ because their house beside Winchelsea was 
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situated in a distant place, so that the people of the town and 
others visiting the town seldom come to the said house in 
order to hear divine service and they contribute little in alms 
to the Prior and Friars.” 

The six acres given by William Batan were apparently the 
reclaimed marshland on the north side of the Town of Iham 
and next the Ferry across the Brede River. The six acres 
would thus be immediately north of and adjoining the 12 acres 
of ground and hill slopes which the Friars already held. It 
evidently did not please the Friars, for in 1242 they applied 
to the Pope for a faculty to move to another place as their 
convent was in danger of being swept away by the sea 
(Calendar of Petitions). ‘Though Winchelsea was situated a 
couple of miles up the Brede River the sea was at this time 
inundating the reclaimed land to the east of the town after 
breaking through the sea wall which protected the Winchelsea 
Marsh. ‘This marsh, situated between the town and the sea, 
contained at least 460 acres of land held of the King by 130 
tenants whose names are known, as well as other holdings, 
according to the surveys of the Manor of Iham and other 
contemporary documents. 

The Pope replied to the Friars’ request to remove to 
another site on 10 Calends August 1342, when he sent a 
mandate to the Bishop of Chichester granting a licence to 
the Friars to transfer from their place to another to be 
assigned to them within the town (Calendar of Letters). 

In 1343 the relations between the Pope and Edward III. 
were somewhat strained, more particularly on account of 
foreign Friars and Ecclesiastics present in England, so it was 
therefore not till 1355, when the King was contemplating 
his invasion of France in order to occupy Rheims and be 
crowned there, and consequently wished to be on good terms 
with the Papal power, that he broke the promise which his 
grandfather made to the Barons of Winchelsea and granted 
the Friars a site within the town (Patent Roll, 18th Feb., 
1358). The site then granted the Friars was undoubtedly 
(a) one acre adjoining the stone mill, later known as the 
Roundel, to the north of Quarter No. 5. The tower of this 
windmill, which was apparently in existence in 1330, was not 
destroyed till about 1828 (Cooper's History of Winchelsea) 
and (b) Quarter No. 4 or at least the greater part of it. 
This quarter was in private ownership, but the King stated 
that it would not be to the disadvantage of any person if 
they transferred their ground to the Friars. Several of the 
owners’ names in 1292, when the ground of Winchelsea was 
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allocated, as well as the quitrent they paid, correspond with 
the names of the owners and the quitrent of the ground 
transferred to the Friars in 1358. The total amount of 
quitrent paid by the Friars in 1372 was 5s. 83d. (Patent Roll 
26 Nov., 1372). This is exactly the amount of quitrent 
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which was due for Quarter No. 4 in 1292 confirming that 
Quarter No. 4 was actually the ground transferred to the 
Friars in 1358 (or at least in their possession in 1372). The 
Quarter was in 1763 still known as Friars’ Orchard (Stephens’ 
Map of Winchelsea). 

There are in Quarter No. 4 foundations which can be 
clearly traced in dry seasons. In the middle of the quarter 
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there is a square foundation about 2 ft. wide and with sides 
48 ft. long; about 8 ft. outside this there is another square 
foundation and again troft. beyond this still another 
foundation. The writer suggests that these are the remains 
of the Black Friars’ cloisters and surrounding buildings. 
About 70 ft. N.NE. of the NE. corner of the inner of these 
foundations there is a square foundation as of a tower with 
sides 17 ft. long and apparently corner buttresses; the two 
sides appear to be aligned to sunrise on St. Dominic’s day 
and the writer suggests that this foundation is of a tower at 
the west end of the church built by the Friars shortly after 
1358. The east endof the church would then face the 
comparatively wide open space immediately inside the 
Pipewall Gate and between the north side of Quarter No. 3 
and the Town wall. 

The Black Friars’ house at Winchelsea was dismantled in 
1538. On 25th July of that year Richard Bishop of Dover 
wrote to Cromwell (Letters of the Reign of Henry VIII.) : 
** At Winchelsea all the stuff of the Black Friars is sold for 
about ten pounds. The house has no lead, but slate and tile 
and is falling down. ‘There is a close let for 20 shillings a 
year, but the rent for four years to come was taken five years 
ago. ‘The rest is not worth Io shillings a year.”’ 

It is difficult to reconcile this statement with the grant of 
Queen Elizabeth, 1587, to the Mayor and Jurats of the 
properties of the Order in Winchelsea. The properties were 
then said to be the following :— 


Campus at Castlefield 12 acres. 
Slopes of Hill 3 acres. 
Land near this I acre. 
Stone mill in decay and 1 acre. 

Windmill. 

King’s Green 12 acres 
Slopes of Hill next King’s Green 4 acres. 


Parcel of Land, 1st Quarter. 

Garden, 3rd Quarter. 

4 acre, 4th Quarter. 

1 Rod Land, 8th Quarter. 

Messuage and Orchard, 9th Quarter. 

Messuage and Garden, 12th Quarter. 

2 Messuages, 2 Gardens, 14th Quarter. 

2 Acres Land, 17th Quarter. 

2 Acres Land next St. Leonard’s Church. 

4 Acre Land apparently near the above. 
Messuage and 2 Gardens, 24th Quarter. 

Orchard, 27th Quarter. 

Messuage, 2 Gardens and 1 acre Land, 29th Quarter. 
Salt Marsh in St. Leonard’s Parish 7 acres. 
Highame Green I acre, 
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One is forced to the conclusion that the Friars had not 
given the Commissioners a complete or correct return of their 
properties. 

It will be noticed that in 1587 only half an acre is mentioned 
as belonging to the Black Friars in the 4th Quarter, but 
apparently their church and monastic buildings had been 
handed to Philip Chowte immediately after the dissolution. 
He held them at least till March, 1545 (Pat. Roll 36, Henry 
VIII.), after which they apparently passed into other private 
hands. Chowte was appointed Captain of Camber Castle in 
July, 1544. Camber Castle was built, according to Cooper’s 
History of Winchelsea, in 1538 or 1539, and it seems highly 
probable that the church and monastic buildings of the Black 
Friars at Winchelsea were pulled down to provide material 
for it. Being situated next to the Pipewell Gate the stone 
could most conveniently be loaded on barges and be taken 
by river to Camber Castle. 

It has been stated by Cooper in his History of 
Winchelsea that the headquarters of the Black Friars in 
Winchelsea was in Quarter No. 15, but this is disproved by 
the notes of the transfer of properties there, which are to be 
found in Add. Ch. Nos. 30926, 30928 and 30929 in the British 
Museum. 





THE BELLS AND PELLS OF SUSSEX. 
No. II. 

In a short note in S.N.Q. iv, 125, I suggested that the 
place-names found in Sussex, of which the word Pell formed 
a part, were the same in origin as those in which the word 
Bell is found, and I gave as an instance of the Bell names 
the Five Bells River, otherwise the Nunningham Stream ; I 
also invited information as to any Bell Lane which did not 
lead down to or past a stream, river or pool. My note fell 
completely flat, but being of an obstinate disposition I return 
to the subject, which I begin to think is of greater interest 
than I at first had thought. 

The note in the English Place-Name Survey, Vol. vii, 
pp. 386, 387, suggests that the word Pell is used in the county 
in reference to any small stream, and that it is still in use to 
describe ‘‘a broad shallow sheet of water (Parish).”” Now 
what Parish actually says is ‘“‘ Pell. A hole of water, generally 
very deep beneath a waterfall. A broad shallow piece of 
water, larger than an ordinary pond.’ Then there follows 
this note ‘‘ Pell. (East Sussex). To wash away the ground 
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by force of water.’’ This is an interesting example of the 
value of the habit of turning up one’s references with care, 
as well as those of others. 

Parish noted words as he found them, and often left them 
at that, perhaps wisely ; but what are we to think of a word 
which when used as a substantive means two things which 
are so nearly opposites, and when used as a verb describes 
just that action which the noun in either sense is incapable 
_ of producing ? No pool, deep or shallow, can possibly wash 
away anything by force. It is clear that the verb (unless 
Parish was wrong) implies the work done by running water, 
t.e., by a stream. 

In my first note mentioned above I gave an instance of 
Sussex usage to show that the change from Pell to Bell may 
well be normal. The same tendency appears to have caused 
the change from the medieval ‘ pellet’’ to the modern 
“bullet.” If it may be conceded that for many purposes 
“bell ’’=“‘ pell,”’ not a few names which are met with in 
Sussex acquire a new significance, and possibly even more 
names outside the county. Such names appear to have 
reference not only to small streams but to the largest rivers 
in the county and in the realm. 

On the Thames above Staines “ Bellweir Lock ’’ suggests 
the first of Parish’s meanings for Pell. The Bell Inn in 
Southover is within a few yards of the Winterbourne, and 
may give a hint of the site of a forgotten mill pool on this 
stream. If the traveller from Marlborough towards Silbury 
Hill will keep a look-out on the left of the road, he will notice 
long before the hill comes into sight that the first licensed 
house out of the town is named the Bell Inn, and if he is on 
foot on as hot a day as that on which I last saw it he will 
not be sorry to find it. Below its garden runs one of the 
finest trout streams in England. If the same traveller will 
bear left after passing Silbury Hill and thus leave the Bath 
road, he will enter Devizes, where he will note that the first 
licensed house that he sees is named ‘ The Bell Hotel ”’ ; 
opposite to it, or nearly so, is a pond. ‘The Bell at Godstone 
in Surrey has a pond alongside. Belhurst Wood in Echingham 
parish (E.P.N.S. vii, 456) has two ponds on its E. margin, 
two more just outside it, and a stream flows its full length 
from N. to S. Bell Alley Road leads down from Burwash 
Church to the Dudwell Bridge and Mill. Bellhurst Wood in 
Wartling (E.P.N.S. vii, 484) has a pond in the NW. corner 
and another a few yards away. Bellhurst itself has a pond 
close to the house. Bell Lane in Heathfield runs from Cade 
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Street past three ponds, and past Bell Barn Yards, to Bell 
Wood, through which runs a stream tributary to the Cuckmere. 
In Hailsham, Bell Banks Road (E.P.N.S. vii, 438) leads 
round the N. end of the Common Pond, and the name probably 
means exactly what it says, “‘ the road leading to the banks 
of the pond.’’ And as a last example, the Bell Hole in 
Arlington is a deep pool in the Cuckmere. 

This pool gives rise to an interesting page in Mr. Allcroft’s 
“ Downland Pathways,’ in the course of which he relates the 
legend of the lost bells said to be lying at the bottom of the 
pool. He observes that this legend, with variations, occurs 
frequently in Sussex, and that no satisfactory explanation 
of it is forthcoming. One would like to suggest that this 
legend is one of the clearest examples of the way in which 
a people who have forgotten the language of their forefathers 
attempt to explain the meaning of a word, strange and 
meaningless to them, by inventing a tale which should make 
sense of nonsense; that the name was first “the Bell,” 
otherwise ‘‘ the pool’; that then it became known as “‘ the 
Bell Pool’’ and that it was after this name came into use 
that the legend was invented. Speaking generally it must 
be remembered that men are more inclined to name places 
after what they find or hope to find, than to name them after 
what they lose there. So I think that the bell legend must 
go the way of many another tale, and that in all probability 
most of the Bell Fields must part with their traditions also. 
It is often said that the casting of the church bells in a field 
near the church is commemorated by such a name, some 
disturbance of the ground therein being cited as evidence of 
the casting operations. In the absence of corroboration in 
the parish books I should expect to find that the soil 
disturbance is caused by the former existence of an ancient 
pond long since gone dry and partly filled in. Or it will be 
found that a stream runs at the foot of the field. 

To others I must leave the questions whether there were 
originally two words or one, and whether there is more than 
one language involved in the names now compounded of 
“pell’’ and “bell.” Dialect and other dictionaries are 
completely silent on the use of the words pell or bell in 
place-names with any reference to water, except when quoting 
Parish. But the following words are of some interest and 
seem to me to be suggestive. Halliwell (Dict. Arch. and 
Prov. Words, 1904) gives “‘ bellragges’’ as a name for 
water-cress. Wright (Eng. Dial. Dict.) gives “pill” as a 
West Country word meaning “ a pool, creek, or small running 
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stream,” a definition approaching that given by Parish for 
“pell.”” Wright also quotes the word in use in the North 
Country, ‘ bellduck,’”’ meaning a coot. If this word is 
intended to convey the distinction between the ‘ duck” 
which haunts ponds and the migratory wild duck it is about 
as apt as a name can well be. D. Mactaon. 





SOME SUSSEX “SEDE VACANTE” WILLS. 
By THE REV. W. J. PRESSEY, M.A., F.S.A. 

(continued from p. 199 and concluded). 

F.215b. 

The following is an abstract of the will of John Chamber, 
one of the Canons residentiary of Chichester, made on 19th 
July, 1503. He devises that his body is to, be buried next 
the burial place of Doctor Cloose, late Dean of Chichester, 
where the tomb was prepared and already made. 

He bequeaths to the high altar of the same Church one gilt 
chalice and one missal book. ‘‘To be distributed to God and 
the poor one hundred marcs sterling on the day of my burial, 
and the day of my anniversary in equal portions viz—to 
every poor man ij4. 

I give and leave my house near the doors (valvas) of the 
church of Boseham together with 4 acres of arable land to 
the community of the common hall of Chichester namely to 
the Vicars choral of the aforesaid church for my anniversary 
to be celebrated yearly for ever, so that the principal and the 
succentor for the time being may receive possession in the 
same house and be enfeoffed therein in the name of all the 
Vicars aforesaid. And I will that the Dean if he be present 
shall receive xij4 and every Canon viij4 and every Vicar vj4 
and every Chorister ij4 and every Incense-bearer j4 and every 
Sacrist ij4and the Porter ij4and every Bell-ringer (fzlsaior) j4. 

Also I leave my house which is called Downgears to Richard 
Walter who is Warden of the church of Boseham and to his 
successors . . . . Also I leave my house called Coppedhall 
to the same wardens for the time being to have a lamp 
burning and illuminating (¢//uwminando) continually at the 
time of Divine Service before the high altar in the Royal 
Chapel (Capella Regia) of the said church of Boseham in 
honour of the Body of Christ. 

I give and leave my house called Prymners to the same 
wardens for the time being to maintain and continue five 
lights (cereas) burning before the image of Blessed Mary in 
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the aforesaid Capella Regia of Boseham and to give light 
every festal day at the time of Divine Service. 

I give to my brethren at Arundel to each of them iij® iiij4 
and to their two women servants to each of them iij§ iiij4 also. 
I give and leave to my lord Thomas Arundel my master my 
portiforium (Breviary) and all that bed with its 
appurtinances which is in the great chamber of the house 


(Herve the MS.is very indistinct). 

I leave to my aforesaid lord a great chest of Cyprus (Cypres). 

I leave to William de Mataverse a ring of gold without a 
stone and one chest of Cypres of lesser size.” 

After making a number of other personal bequests testator 
leaves to the high altar of the church of Westburne a complete 
vestment, with two tunics, and a cope. To the repair of the 
parish church of Boseham xx‘. 

To Sir William Shutt Rector of West Thorney 1008 To 
William Scolthorp 1008 who are named as his executors, with 
instructions to bestow the residue to good works as may 
seem to them best pleasing to God and to the profit of his 
own soul. , 

Probate granted 27th September, 1503. 

{In connection with this article the writer is indebted for much kind 


help to the Rev. C. Eveleigh Woodruff, Hon. Libravian of Canterbury 
Cathedral} 





FIELD NAMES. 
By ERNEST STRAKER, F.S.A. 

It is perhaps hardly realized that in such a county as Sussex 
there are at a rough guess some 200,000 fields, the majority 
of which have names which may have been handed down for 
centuries. 

The study and recording of these names is. one of the most 
interesting branches of local archeology and topography. It 
is to be hoped that the scheme for concerted effort that is now 
being made to put them on permanent record will enlist 
many helpers. 

The most useful sources of information are the Tithe 
Apportionments and Tithe Maps, a copy of which should be 
kept in every parish. ‘These were for the most part made in 
the early forties of last century, and so give us the names of 
the fields as known nearly a hundred years ago. This vast 
Doomsday, covering the whole country, was crowded into a 
few years, and therefore every available surveyor, with or 
without local knowledge, was employed. 
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As a result the lists for the different parishes are very 
uneven, in some cases few and in others many of the fields 
are given specific names. 

The farms to which they belong are not always specified, 
and corruptions and mis-spellings, due to the clerks’ attempts 
to reproduce the local dialect, often occur. ‘This source of 
error is also found in deeds, the lawyer in London being at a 
loss in following the broad Sussex pronunciation. 

There is a constant tendency to substitute some every-day 
word for the old name—for instance Coneybury becomes 
Canterbury. A curious example may be cited of a field in 
Withyham, called in 1598 Hale Lands, from a nearby farm. 
In 1799 this became Hollands, and in 1842 All Hands. 

Deeds of sale, leases, estate terriers and maps provide other 
useful material, especially where the identification of the field 
is certain. The repetition of the field names, where embodied 
in such deeds, has tended to preserve them, perhaps more 
through the owner than by the tradition of the farm workers. 
Among these the knowledge of these names is fast dying out 
and it is quite difficult to gather verbal information, espec ally 
from the younger generation. ‘The shifting of population and 
the lesser number of labourers employed owing to land going 
down to grass also caused the loss of the name in many cases. 
It is therefore most important to obtain this information 
before it is too late. 

The names of fields, as distinct from farm names, in medieval 
documents written in Latin or Norman-French are rarely 
traceable, but there are instances of survival from the early 
16th century, where English has been used. In general it 
may be said that they have only a limited life and then die 
out or change. 

The following notes are based on the examination of ‘Tithe 
Apportionments in the entire Weald, which may not always 
hold good for other parts, from the Buckhurst Terrier of 1598 
(S.R.S. xxxix) and from deeds of the Dorset estates preserved 
at Knole, with a few from Close Rolls and other sources. 

Natural features, such as rivers and commons, seem to have 
remained unchanged. ‘The minor brooks are mostly nameless, 
an exception being Hollybridge Brook, near Osenersh, so 
named in 1508. 

Wood names have also survived, possibly because the 
sporting rights have always been vested in the Lords and not 
the tenants. 

The same may be said of the names of farms. Of 87 farms 
listed in the Tithe Apportionments of the Hundred of Hartfield 
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we find by reference to Place-Names of Sussex and the Lewes 
Cartularies that 20 can be dated as far back as the 13th 
century, a further nine to the 14th and 15th century and 44 
more occur in the Terrier of 1508. 

There is a tendency for the tenants’ name to oust the earlier 
one, which itself may have had a personal origin, e.g., Chartnes 
Farm was bought by John Chateneis in 1331, and took his 
name. In 1545 it was owned by Wm. Hydney, and his name 
was used alternatively, but it later reverted to Chartnes, 
Charknes and Chartners. 

The most numerous class of field-names proper is that of 
acre names, such as Fourteen Acres, Long Seven Acres, and 
the like. In many cases these persist over a long period, but 
they are not important 

A not infrequent one is ‘‘ 100 acres’ applied sarcastically 
to a little plot. Then there are what may be termed Farm 
names, from use or cultivation, such as the very common 
Zarn Field, Calves Plat, Wheat Ersh, Forestall, Rainbow Field. 

Unusual trees often give a name to the field. Yew, foreign 
to the Weald, often does. Where there is abundance of any 
species we find such terms as Birchett, Rushett, Aldrett and 
Broomy or Braky Fields. 

Popular superstitions do not appear to have had much 
influence, although Pook, Pug and Wyland occur. 

Historically we find traces of former ownership or rights 
preserved in names like Dallingridge Island or Dalyn Rydge, 
Sterborough Mead. Often these have suffered curious 
changes. Thus in 1412 Thomas Joop held land in Hartfield. 
At various times a field there has been called Old Joopes, 
Gipepoopys, Gibiupes, Jibjucks and Jade Junks! 

Many dialect terms are preserved in field names, such as Lag, 
Pightle, Wish, Guzzle, Laine, Toll, Ersh, Clapper, and Brook 
(in the sense of wet meadow). They also record extinct 
industries and practices—notably in the Weald that of 
ironworking. Cinder, Furnace, Hammer, Forge, Pitty, 
Butlet all refer to this, also Bellowsnose, a wedge-shaped 
field or wood, but penstock, tumbling bay, pole bay or 
pondtail may indicate either grist or iron mills. Fulling mills 
also leave traces and Hemp Fields are a relic of the time when 
this crop was enjoined by Parliament. Old farm practices, 
such as the use of oxen, marling, and denshiring, and the many 
hop gardens where hops are no longer cultivated, tell their 
story. 

Lost river navigation shows in Water Shutts, Lock Gates ; 
Pottery works in Crock Kiln, Pot Jacks and Pot Kiln; glass 
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in Glasshouse Wood. Beyond those which can be explained 
are what are apparently meaningless but are probably extreme 
corruptions, forming an interesting puzzle. 

It would be of great interest if any reader could give a 
clue to the origin of the following : 


The Oneal Diogenes Meadow Raw Bones 
Angry Field Staggers Aven The Otie 

Venus Field Crooked Neals Harnicle 

War Bugs Judas Will the Weavel 
Sir John The Delval The Waxes 

The Dwin Tory Field Owls Entry 
Virgils Mead Leopards Neviletts 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 204). 

When transcribing voluntarily, with the kind permission of 
the Rector, all the Marriages in the registers of St. Swithin 
London Stone, and St. Mary Bothaw, to 1837, I came across 
the following specific references to Sussex : 


St. Mary BoTHAw, 1536-1657 (Gap: 1658-1671). 

(Destroyed in the Great Fire and not rebuilt but united 
to St. Swithin). 

1583 — Aug. 20. James Lwunsfford gentellman of 
Warninghurt in ye countye of Sussex maryed Anne 
Loweth of ye pishe of Winchellsey both of them are 
in ye dyaces of Chychester. 


St. SwitHIn LONDON STONE, 1619-1837 (Gap: 1666-1671). 

1648—Oct. 17. William Attersale of Est Hoadley & 
Elizabeth Delue. 

172I—June 27. Thomas Smith of St. Mary Magdalen 
Berdmondsey, bach., & Elizabeth Cooke of East 
Grinsted in Sussex, spin., wer married in ye parish 
Church of St. Swithun by Mr. Couch, Curate of 
Aldermanbury, with licence from ye A-B. of C. 

1817—July 11. James Collier of St. Mary Bothaw, bach., 
& Lucy Poole of Hastings, Sussex, spin. (lic.). 

1825—Apr. 18. Benjamin Brown of Brighthelmstone, 
Sussex, bach., & Elizabeth Wilkinson of St. Swithins 
London Stone, spin.  (lic.). 

1830—Jan. 31. James Holland of Ninfield, Sussex, 
widr., & Sarah Filmer of St. Swithins London Stone, 
spin. (lic.). 
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1627—Jan. 2. Buried Mris. Wood relict of Mr. Wood of 
Rye, a merchant. (St. Mary Bothaw). 

1808. Banns between Joseph King of St. Mary Bothaw, 
bach. & Elizth. Townshend of the Subdeanery parish 
Chichester, Sussex, spin., published 25 Sep., 2 & 
Oct., 1808. ‘‘ Certificate granted of this publication.” 

Referring to the entries on pp. 220-1 of Vol. i, the parish 
register of St. Michael, Cornhill, London, 1546-1754, has been 
printed by the Harleian Society. 

By kind permission of the Rector I have examined the 
marriage register 1755-1837 with the following result : 

St. MICHAEL CORNHILL: 1755-1837. 

1791—Apr. 27. George Green, bach. of this parish, & 

Catherine Cranston of East Grinstead, Sussex, by lic. 





THE FERRY OF SEFFORD.! 
By ARNOLD J. TAYLOR. 


It may never be possible to determine with certainty the 
whereabouts of the “‘ ferry over the water of Beselnesbote by 
Seford,’’? and the object of this paper is only to put forward 
a tentative suggestion as to its site. In a recent article 
Mr. Laurence Field has interpreted it as. being the same as 
Meeching Ferry, but there seem to be a number of difficulties 
in the way of such an identification. 

With regard to the site of Meeching Ferry there can be no 
reasonable doubt. We know in the first place that it was 
across the River Ouse‘, and secondly that it was, in part at 
least, in Denton Parish’. We know also that the inhabitants 
of Denton possessed the privilege of free passage over the 
ferry by virtue of their maintenance of the Long Drove, a 
right which continued to apply to the bridge built over the 
river in 17848. All this would suggest that the ferry was, in 
fact, practically in the same position as the narrow bridge 
which to-day spans the old river at the bottom of High Street, 
Newhaven ; this is confirmed by the 1620 plan of Lewes 
Levels, which shows a ferry “‘at that bend in the river where 

(1) Bp. Rede’s Register, Sussex Record Society (henceforward 
referred to as S.R.S.), xi, 371. 

(2) Cal. Rot. Pat., 2 Edw. III., Pt. 1, m. 30. 

(3) S.N.Q. v, 171. 

(4) Printed Copy of Bill, quoted op. cit., p.173. 

(5) S.R.S. zzxiv, 202. 

(6) S.N.Q. v, 173. 
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it most nearly approaches Meachinge church,’’? and by the 
wording of the Act of Parliament quoted by Mr. Field’. 

The location of the ferry ‘‘over the water of Beselnesbote ’ 
jis not so easy. On the face of things, however, it seems a 
reasonable presumption that it could not be identical with 
a ferry over the waters of the River Ouse. ‘This view is 
strengthened by its description as being by Seford, next 
Seford, or of Sefiord, whereas the Ouse ferry certainly lay 
close to Meeching. And when it is further borne in mind 
that the water of Beselnesbote is invariably described as being 
in Bishopstone’, it becomes still more difficult to accept its 
identification with a ferry across waters lying partly in 
Meeching and partly in Denton. I know of no authority for 
the statement that ‘at one time the term ‘Seaford’ was 
applied to the whole sea frontage from that town to Castle 
Hill, Newhaven,’’!’ but even if such a strained interpretation 
were possible it would still hardly suffice to connect a ‘ ferry 
of Sefford ’ with the ferry situated at Meeching, almost a full 
mile to the north of Castle Hill. 

The confusion seems to have arisen from a passage in the 
14th century copies of the Bishopstone Custumal!''. In order 
to grasp the difficulties it will be well to quote the passage 
here in full : 

‘“‘ Richard Beselin atte Bote holds 4 acres and renders 4s. 
at the four terms. He shall ferry (passabi/) the Bishop 
and his carriages and all the men in his service and all 
avers coming from Busshopestone Manor. He shall have 
25 ewes and I ram with the lord’s ewes all the year round 
except on the lord’s gratten in winter, and one cow or 
other aver with the lord’s oxen. He and one other shall 
have food so long as the Bishop is in the township. He 
shall have one hule of 7 sheaves of wheat in harvest. 
And during the ferrying (passagium) of the Bishop from 
Trachehole to Mechyngewelle.”’ 

Analysing this in detail, the following facts emerge. The first 
sentence tells us (a) the name of the ferryman at the time the 
Custumal later copied for Bishop Rede was drawn up, and 

(7) Ibid, p.143. 

(8) bid, p.174. 

(9) Pat. 2 Edw. III.; S.R.S. xxiii, No. 1667; S.R.S. xxxvi, 173 

(10) S.N.Q. v, 172. 

(xt) S.2&.S. zxxi, go. 
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(b) that he held four acres of land!2. At least two other 
sources mention these four acres in connection with the ferry, 
and they must have represented part of what was in effect 
an endowment for its upkeep ; the land lay in Bishopstone, 
and the ferry “ by Seford ” or ‘‘ next Seford.’"'3 The second 
sentence shows the ferryman to have been liable to do general 
ferrying service for the Bishop and his tenants and to carry all 
goods issuing from the Bishop’s Manor: at what ferry or 
ferries this service was due is not stated. The next three 
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sentences tell us the different rewards which he could 
customarily expect for his services, and it is implied that 
custom allowed him, at any rate during episcopal visitations, 
to employ an assistant—‘‘ He and one other . . . .”’ The 
last sentence is apparently about to describe details connected 
with the particular service of ‘‘ the ferrying of the Bishop 
from Trachehole to Mechyngewelle.”’ Then it breaks off, 
obviously incomplete’, and we are left in doubt not only as 


(12) We first hear of this holding in 1248, when a “ messuage and 
4 acres of land in Bissoppeston’’ passed from Beselin the sonof Reginald 
Beselin to Beselin le Bozeu (S.#.S. ii, 446). There is no mention of 


the ferry, but its existence may be hinted at in the Norman-French 
name le Bozcu, which sounds akin to Med. Latin butsecarla=a boatman, 
in use in 12th and 13th centuries (J. H. Baxter and Charles Johnson, 
Medieval Latin Word-List) 

(13) Pat. 2 Edw. III., and S.R.S. xxxvi, 173 

(14) The sentence is incomplete in both texts (S.R.S. xxxi, 90, 
note 13). For possible explanations of the condition of their common 
original, see ibid, p. ix. 
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to what exactly was the custom about to be set forth but 
also as to whether other customs to do with particular ferrying 
services may not have been omitted by the 14th century 
copyists. Was the ferrying of the Bishop from Trachehole 
to Mechyngewelle the particular service of Richard Beselin, 
or was it due from his assistant, or was it a service of the men 
of Denton? ‘The answer to all these questions is withheld, 
but it scarcely seems possible in the face of so much 
uncertainty to use the passage to identify the ferry over the 
water of Beselnesbote with the ferry from Trachehole to 
Mechyngewelle. 

Where, then, was the water of Beselnesbote ? The 
documents tell us that it was “in Bisshopstone’”’ and “ next 
Seford.”” Here we are at once presented with a difficulty, for 
nowhere do the two parishes march together. Blatchington, 
however, which separates them is but a narrow wedge, with 
its greatest breadth well under three-quarters of a mile, and to 
describe land in the eastern parts of Bishopstone as being 
“next Seford ’’ would therefore be natural enough, Seaford, 
not Blatchington, being the nearest place of importance!5, 
At all events the proximity of the water of Beselnesbote to 
Seaford is amply vouched for in the documents already cited'§, 
and for that reason the editors of The Place-Names of Sussex 
have even gone so far as virtually to assume the ferry to be 
the equivalent of the ford which must have given Seaford its 
name!6, This will have to remain a matter of conjecture. 
The most we can say is that the facts suggest that the ferry 
was adjacent to the Bishopstone-Blatchington boundary. 

Examining this boundary on the 6” map, we find that 
where it approaches the sea it is well below the 5oft. 
contour line ; it runs along the side of a valley which at its 
lowest point cannot be appreciably above sea level. The 


(15) For example, the Bishop’s tenants would have to go to Seaford 
to attend the Hundred Court: ‘“‘ Ad istam (curiam) venerunt Egid’ 
ffrenssheman, Willelmus heston, Willelmus Parterycch & Egid’ a 
Worth, iiijor homines Episcopi Cicestr’ ad inquirendum assis’ panis et 
cervisie.”’—13 Hen. VI. (P.R.O., Ct. Rolls, DI, 30, 127/1899). That 
the Hundred Court of Flexborough was held at Seaford at this date 
seems clear from the fact that its records are inrolled on the dorse 
of those of the Hundreds and Views of Frankpledge of the town of 
Seaford. The two records are in the same hand, and in the case of 
the few rolls that survive the Flexborough Court was held on the day 
following the Seaford courts. In the time of Elizabeth we find the 
Alderman of Flexborough being chosen in the Portreeve’s Court of 
Seaford (ibid, 126/1878 and 126/1883). 

(16) Place-Names of Sussex, pt. i, p.6, and pt. ii, p.363. 
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valley is marked as marsh!’ and until the 16th century must 
have been an indentation of the River Ouse. To this day 
it normally contains water, and a storm always leaves it with 
the appearance of a well-filled lake. Is not this a likely place 
to look for the ‘‘ messuage with four acres of land and passage 
beyond the water of Beselnesbote next Seford with 
appurtenances in Bisshopeston’’? So long as the Ouse 
entered the sea at Seaford the coast road to that town must 
have crossed a marshy inlet of the river at this point'*. A 
ferry here would probably have been fordable at low tide 
and, if this was the case, added weight is given to the 
Place-Name Society’s suggestion. Incidentally the 
Bishopstone custumal refers to the carting of corn from 
the Bishop’s Manor for export from Seaford'’, and corn so 
carried to the harbour would more likely be taken by the 
old level road along the left bank of the river than by the 
much more steeply graded track over the Downs. 

When, in the 16th century, the shingle bar was pierced by 
the sea and an outlet for the Ouse made through a New 
Haven? on the site of the later Tide Mills2!, the river east of 
that point must have ceased to be tidal, even if it did not 
entirely dry up, and a ferry where the road crossed the 
Bishopstone-Blatchington boundary would therefore be 
necessary no longer. That is perhaps the reason why, by 
1580, we find the ferry, the messuage and the four acres, 
among properties concealed from the Crown and enquired 
after by royal commissioners. Not until the 19th century, 
when increasingly active erosion caused the final disappearance 


(17) It is shown as Salt-Marsh on the map accompanying the 
Survey of the Coast made in 1587. 

(18) Itis of course possible that a ferry would once exist to connect 
the mainland with the right bank of the river. If, as seems likely, 
there was once house property between the river and the sea, such a 
ferry would be a necessity. Ministers’ Accounts in the later 15th and 
early 16th centuries refer repeatedly to messuages and tenemeuts by 
(iuxta) the sea shore as being ‘‘ submersa per mare ’”’ or “‘ subtus maris 
littus ’ and therefore without tenants (e.g., P.R.O., Min. Accts., DL 29, 
7151). Inthe 13th century the priory of St. Pancras held ‘‘ in Sefforde 
. . . . @ certain wooden house with appurtenances on the sea shore 
(vipam maris).’’-—S.R.S. xxxviii, 179. 

(19) ‘ if the lord sells corn to ships he (the tenant) shall 
cart the lord’s corn to Sefford and no further, with the lord’s aid.’’— 
5.2.3. xzxi, So. 

(20) So far as I am aware the earliest mention of “ Newhaven 
Mouthe ’’ is in the year 1563 (DL, Misc. Bks., Vol. 112, fo. 212) 

(21) For the evidence for this outlet, see F. G. Morris in Geography, 
No. 91, Vol. xvi, pt. 1, p.30. 

(22) S.R.S. xxxvi, 173. 
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from this part of the coast of the shingle bar that had formed 
the right bank of the river?3, was the old indentation and the 
road that crossed it rendered liable to flooding once more— 
this time not by the river, but directly from the sea. In 1879, 
four years after an exceptionally heavy storm, it was stated 
that ‘‘ owing to the encroachments of the sea ’’ the road from 
Seaford to Newhaven ‘‘ has been covered with shingle for a 
long time.’’*4 Shortly afterwards the Seaford Local Board, 
the responsible authority for Seaford and Blatchington, built 
a new road. This was made to slope down to natural level 
on the east side of the Bishopstone boundary, “it being 
considered that if the sea at any time made an inroad at that 
spot an embankment might be undermined, whereas the 
beach thrown on to the natural level could be carted off at 
small expense.’’*5 By 1896, however, the gales had again 
done their work, the width of the road was reduced to a mere 
13} ft., and the position seemed so serious that it was said 
that the ‘whole road between the Buckle Inn. and the 
(Seaford) Parish boundary is in great danger of being 
destroyed.’’** The present embanked road was then built, 
leaving between it and the railway embankment only a 
marshy hollow to mark the old indent of the river. But even 
to-day heavy seas still from time find their way across the 
road, filling the marsh and vividly suggesting that were there 
no embankment a ferry would again be needed before Seaford 
could be entered from Bishopstone?’. 





ROTHERFIELD CHURCH, LADY CHAPEL. 

In the plan of Rotherfield Church published in S.N.Q. iii, 
51, the Lady Chapel, on the north side of the Chancel, is dated 
in the 13th century, and its remaining features are in accord 
with the period. It is by no means certain, however, that some 
part of an earlier fabric does not still remain within the walls 
of the church, and the very thick eastern wall of the nave, 
which forms the western wall of the Chapel, as well as of the 
chancel, has always seemed to me a possible survival from 
the 12th century, especially in view of several unexplained 
features in the section south of the 13th century chancel arch. 

(23) The reasons for this are admirably set out by Mr. Morris, 
op. cit., p.29. 

(24) Sussex Datly News, 14th February, 1879 

(25) Documents in possession of Seaford U.D.C., No. 17 

(26) Ibid. 

(27) In the gale of 16th-17th September last the sea forced its way 
across the embankment at this point, causing asubsidence of the roadway 
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Mr. Frederick A. Moon, of Rotherfield, has sent me (through 
Miss Catharine Pullein) a photograph of the external face of 
the west gable of the Chapel, which is reproduced here. ‘The 
Chapel has always had a separate roof of its own, parallel to 
the chancel roof, and the original raking line in the right-hand 
top corner of the view is easily seen, slowing how the roof 
went before it was heightened. ‘The line, too, of the original 
aisle roof, which was a continuation of that of the nave, is 
clearly visible cutting across the window from right to. left. 
The photograph is a valuable record of both these changes, 
but a further feature is now revealed—a semi-circular opening, 
filled in with plaster, directly over the window. Its position 
makes it a probable indication of the former height of the 
window, which seems to have been reduced in height by the 
insertion of the present horizontal head. It is tempting to 
see in its semi-circular outline evidence of a 12th century 
window, but the stones that remain are horizontally bedded 
and the original head of the window, cut no doubt in a pair 
of stones or even a single one, would have been set within 
the blocked arch. As far as the character of the walling is 
concerned it might be either of the 12th or early 13th century. 
In any case the photograph is a most useful means of studying 
not the least interesting part of a remarkable building. 


WALTER H. GODFREY. 





CHIDDINGLY FARM HOUSE, WEST HOATHLY. 
By IAN C. HANNAH, F.S.A. 

This charming old building was in the 1Igth century 
superseded by a large and very commonplace Victorian house 
of stone: this was appropriately matched by the substitution 
for the old name of the somewhat ordinary designation of 
Rockhurst. While the new house—in its charming 
surroundings—is yet in use, the old one has been admirably 
restored by the new owner of the estate, the Earl of Limerick. 

The necessary stripping has placed it in the rapidly growing 
list of medizeval houses framed of wealden oak, and has made 
clear three distinct periods. 

The first is late medizval, that is it may be assigned to 
some date between c. 1400 and c. 1540-——it would be rash to 
be more precise. The original house was a timber hall, 
roughly framed of oak. A slightly cambered tie-beam is still 
in place, the under edges chamfered with simple stops. The 
posts of course remain supporting it, with one massive brace 
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—its fellow has been removed to make space for a door. 
Under the south end is a cellar in whose floor appears to have 
been the original well. ‘The hall otherwise seems to have 
presented no specially individual features. 

It was probably in the reign of Elizabeth that the hall was 
floored across, a main beam being rather deftly fitted into 
the older posts. In this second period a large brick chimney 
was constructed on the west side: this on the lower floor 
has a good Sussex ingle with end seats and a couple of salt 
niches. The upper part of the chimney has had to be rebuilt. 
A partition wall of this period uses a plainly moulded beam 
of late medizval character which may have belonged to a 
screen, but the mouldings curiously stop about 3 ft. from the 
end. It seems too good to have formed part of the rough 
old hall and possibly came from a church, though it does not 
appear to have belonged to West Hoathly, parts of whose 
screen survive. It is of course quite common to find rood 
beams employed in the construction of 16th century houses. 

In the early part of the 17th century a large extension to 
the house was made towards the west. This work of the 
third period displays excellent Jacobean ashlar masonry with 
its characteristic stone mullioned and transomed windows, 
tather similar to what may be seen at Brambletye, some five 
miles off. The windows facing west are large, five-light, twice 
transomed and well moulded. The two large ceiling beams 
of the big lower room intersect on the same level at right 
angles, but a later supporting post has been found necessary. 
The charm of the gabled roof is greatly enhanced by the 
preservation intact of all the original Horsham slabs. 

Reused material throughout the building is common, 
particularly in the Elizabethan portion. One beam retains 
an assembly mark IX, but there is at present nothing to 
match. It seems that the work was carried out by joiners 
on the spot who, putting beams into their permanent places 
as they were fitted, had no need for the common numbering. 

A 19th century addition, which forms a separate dwelling, 
joins on the south but though entirely incongruous it does 
Jittle to spoil the effect. 





THE CROYDON-PORTSLADE ROMAN ROAD. 
By IVAN D. MARGARY, F.S.A. 
The exact course of this much-discussed road has now been 
traced almost continuously from the Downs at Clayton to the 


etn 
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Surrey border at Felbridge, near East Grinstead. The 
alignment, evidently laid out from Clayton Gap to Selsfield 
Place, is very closely followed and substantial remains of the 
road, often with the surface intact, have been found at quite 
a number of points. 

Full details of the route, and of sections dug at many points 
along it, will appear in Sussex A rcheological Collections later, 
but so much has already been written about this road in 
Sussex Notes and Queries! that it seems desirable to include 
in its pages a brief statement that a successful solution of the 
various theories as to the line of this route has now been 
reached. The healthy scepticism apparent in some of the 
earlier contributions is now seen to have been of much value 
in preventing the tact acceptance of erroneous routes, such 
as the modern Selsfiel\i-Ardingly road, Wakehurst Lane, Town 
House Lane (by Ardingly Church), etc. Winbolt’s provisional 
alignment, Selsfield Place to Hassocks Crossroads, is of course 
very close to the actual line but diverges west of it from 
Wakehurst southward, since the Crossroads lie 330 yds. west 
of the true Selsfield-Clayton Gap alignment. He does, in 
fact, note (S.N.Q. ii, 37-38 and 71) that the line described 
by Vine and Douglas lay to the east of his near Holmbush. 
It is most satisfactory that the evidence of actual remains on 
the ground completely confirm the record of these two early 
observers, including even the presence of the often-;quoted 
flints in the banks of the Valebridge mill-stream. The 
re-discovery of the road would probably have been made 
much sooner but for the somewhat hidden positions of some 
of the best remains, in places which could only be reached 
with the formal consent of owners, while much of the best 
evidence lay buried and could only be found when a definite 
alignment, and. the right one, was closely examined. That 
much of the road was discovered in this way is, I think, a 
useful confirmation of the remarks which I ventured to make 
(S.N.Q. iv, 100) upon the conditions in which such roads 
are likely to be found, and gives reasons for encouraging hopes 
of further discoveries of a like nature. 

Remains of the road are particularly plain in Bonny’s Wood, 
Hassocks ; at Burgess Hill; through woods on the Bolnore 
estate ; along the west side of Highgrove Wood near the 
railway north of Haywards Heath; at Rivers Farm; near 
Wakehurst Place and Old House; Selsfield Place; and at 
several points near Felbridge. In Rivers Wood a ‘slight 


(1) S.N.Q. ii, 1, 33, 35, 69, 101, 133, 167; iv, 43, 94, 99. 
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divergence to the west was made to keep the road on better 
ground between the crossings of the River Ouse and of the 
Shell Brook at Fulling Mill, the true line being regained near 
Town House Farm, but otherwise the route follows the general 
alignment very closely from Friar’s Oak, Hassocks, to a point 
south o! Felbridge, where a slight change N.NE. to a subsidiary 
alignment occurs before the main turn north towards Godstone 
is reached 


NOTE.-—Mr. Margary’s labours have been well rewarded by the 
definite alignment of the Roman road from Croydon to Portslade which 
he has been able to establish 

He alludes to the erroneous routes which had been suggested for its 
passage through Ardingly, the chief one being the ancient track of 
Wakehurst Lane and Town House Lane passing to the east of the 
Church. Every suggested scrap of evidence having been followed up 
and proved negative on this line, the only remaining facts were the 
name Street Lane and the tradition that there had been a Roman rr 
in the immediate neighbourhood 

By working on a definite alignment Mr. Margary has found the road 
itself, passing well to the west of the Church and crossing Balcombe 
I,ane a hundred yards or so west of the new Churchyard. Itis therefore 
obvious why no evidence was forthcoming on the Wakehurst Lane 
track. Reference to the map (S.N.Q. ii, 34) will help to make the 
situation clear. The Roman road crosses the Wakehurst Lane track 
it an acute angle just after entering Wakehurst Park from the south 
The red line shown on the map is the provisional alignment suggested 
by Mr. Winbolt and alluded to by Mr. Margary M.S.H 





SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS. 
XXXIV.—HOLY TRINITY, RUDGWICK. 

Rudgwick Church has a massive west tower of the 13th 
century, with large clasping buttresses and a corbel table at 
the eaves of its pyramidal roof. The south wall of the nave 
probably also incorporates masonry of the same century. ‘The 
chancel was built in the 14th century, and the north aisle 
with an arcade of three arches is of similar date. The church 
is remarkable for its fine series of two-light windows of this 
decorated period. The three-light west window of the tower 
and possibly its north and south lancets are also of the r4th 
century. The chancel arch has modern jambs, the east 
window modern tracery and there is a modern vestry with 
apsidal east wall. The font dates back to the r2th century 
and parts of the old rood screen have been converted into 


altar rails and chairs W.H.G. 
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SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


I.—The local meeting on Wednesday, 21st August, was held 
at Ashburnham, by the kind permission of Lady Catherine 
Ashburnham, who was present to welcome the members, 
many of whom have since expressed their great appreciation 
of the additional interest aroused by her personal description 
of the many fascinating objects on view. Mr. J. R. Bickersteth 
very kindly assisted in the arrangements. 

At 2.30 the party assembled in the Church, and Mr. Godfrey 
gave an account of the Ashburnham family, compiled chiefly 
from particulars furnished by Mr. Bickersteth. He said it 
was quite possible that they were descendants of the Domesday 
tenant Robert de Cruel (Criol), since Stephen Ashburnham, 
alias Criol, confirmed to Battle Abbey the gifts of his father, 
Reginald Ashburnham, made in 1166. He followed the 
gradual rise of the family in importance and dwelt at some 
length on the careers of John Ashburnham, the friend of 
Charles I., and of his brother William, whose tombs are the 
principal features in the church. 

Mr. Godfrey pointed out that with the exception of the 
15th century tower, the church seemed to have been entirely 
rebuilt by John Ashburnham in 1665, probably on the old 
foundations. The 15th century chancel arch, and the two 
16th century arches to the chapels were apparently re-used. 
The Church contained most interesting fittings of the 17th 
century, and the two tombs already referred to were well 
worthy of study and had been described by Mrs. Arundell 
Esdaile. The earlier had three recumbent effigies of John 
Ashburnham and his two wives and was one of the latest 
examples of this traditional form. ‘The later was one of the 
most dramatic creations of the celebrated sculptor, John 
Bushnell. 

The members then inspected the house, which had seen four 
distinct phases. It was in the main a 17th century fabric, 
enlarged and re-modelled in the 18th century, cased in stone 
in the period of the Gothic revival, and restored to a brick 
exterior in modern times. The party inspected the interesting 
relics of Charles I. and the fine collection of pictures. 

The sites of the forge and furnace were next visited, the 
Ashburnham ironworks having been an important factor in 
the rise of the family fortunes, and being further notable as 
the last to be worked in Sussex. Members then dispersed for 
tea and re-assembled at Penhurst Church at 5.30. Here Mr. 
Godfrey described the building, which is a very complete 
though diminutive example of a church completely rebuilt 
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at the end of the 14th and the beginning of the 15th century. 
It is rich in fittings, including the contemporary screen, above 
which the chancel arch was formerly filled in, and a 15th 
century font with fine 18th century cover. ‘The members also 
visited the picturesque Elizabethan manor house next the 
church. 

II.—STONELANDS.—On Saturday, September 28th, a large 
company met at West Hoathly. The chief object was the 
performance of “ Iphegenia in Aulis’’ by the Stonelands 
Players, kindly organised by Mrs. Godwin King on behalf of 
the Barbican Repair Fund, which still requires a considerable 
amount to complete payment for the work which is now 
finished. 

The amount realised by the play was {15 1gs. rod., for 
which we are deeply grateful to Mrs. King and her well-trained 
cast. It was an added pleasure to see our stalwart Chairman 
taking the part of Menelaus. 

Earlier in the afternoon visits had been paid the Priest’s 
House and the Manor House, under the guidance of Mr. 
W. H. Godfrey. The former has a special interest for our 
members as it has recently become the property of the Sussex 
Archeological Trust, through the generosity of Mr. Godwin 
King. A full account of the Priest’s House will be found in 
S.A.C. xxi, 128. 

At the conclusion of the play tea was served at Stonelands, 
and then a large number of the visitors went to the Church, 
which was described by Mr. Godfrey, with additional 
information given by Mr. Ian C. Hannah. 

The beauty of the situation and the great interest in the 
building formed a fitting close to a delightful afternoon, for 
which we are most grateful to all concerned. 

III.—Loca, MEETING AT WESTBOURNE AND LORDINGTON 
HousE.—The last local meeting for 1935 was held at 
Westbourne, on the borders of Hampshire. Members and 
their friends assembled at the Church, where Mr. Ian C. 
Hannah, F.S.A., described the architectural beauties of the 
Church. The nave was rebuilt in the 16th century, and the 
necessity for this work being done then, Mr. Hannah suggested, 
might have been the fall of the tower. This, however, is 
only conjecture, as there is no documentary evidence of the 
fact. Leaving Westbourne, the little Church of Racton was 
visited, where there are several tombs in memory of the 
Gunter family. At Lordington House Admiral Phipps-Hornby, 
the present owner, gave a most interesting account of his 
predecessors there and also of the house itself. At the close 
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of his remarks the house was thrown open to the visitors, 
who were thus able to view the beautiful carved staircase and 
many objects of historical interest belonging to the Admiral. 
After tea at Funtington, on the way back to Chichester, a 
halt was made to enable Mr. Hannah to show the party part 
of the great entrenchments which exist on the north of the city. 
M.H.C. 

IV.—The Society’s Autumn Meeting will take place on 
Friday afternoon, November 29th, at the Art Gallery, 
Brighton Museum, when Dr. R. S. M. Wheeler, F.S.A., will 
give a Lantern Lecture on the Excavations at Maiden Castle. 





NOTES. 


THE GALE OF SEPTEMBER 16th, 1935.—Records of 
great storms have appeared in Sussex Archeological 
Collections on many occasions. Notably one on November 
26th, 1703, an account of which, taken from Philosophical 
Transactions, No. 289 (1703), is quoted by Joseph Cooper, 
F.S.A., in his account of Swanborough Hundred (S.A.C. xxix, 
166). It runs as follow : 

“ We learn that in the year 1703, a violent storm did great 
damage in this district (Swanborough). Lewes ladies tasting 
grapes found them salt. Thegrassonthe Downs wassosalt that 
the sheep refused to eat till forced and then drank like fishes.” 
(A nother extended account of the same storm occurs in S.A.C. x vt, 307). 

It would be interesting to know how far inland the salt was 
carried by the recent gale, which reached its worst in the 
early hours of September 17th. The damage was widely 
extended inland. Driving from East Grinstead through 
Holtye and Ashurst to Tunbridge Wells, the whole stretch 
of Kent visible to the north of that road was reduced to a 
pale brown by the withering of the leaves. Statements have 
appeared in the press that this is not due to salt, but to the 
violence of the.wind drying up the vessels carrying the sap 
in the leaves. That may be so in the inland districts, but 
it would be interesting to have authentic records of the traces 
of salt to prove how far inland the salt was carried. The 
district round Lewes suffered severely, and a good observer 
has stated that there the leaves are absolutely blackened with 
salt. Ifthe ladies of Lewes in 1935 ever eat local grapes as 
they did in 1703 we should be glad if they would report if 
they found them salt! Observations from all parts of Sussex 
would be acceptable. 
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We have no wish to set up a meteorological station, but 
unusual occurrences of a widespread nature should be 
mentioned. 

The grievous frost in May (see S.N.Q. v, 212), followed by 
the furious onslaught of the wind in September, are episodes 
which will assuredly leave a permanent mark on all deciduous 
trees, quite apart from the widespread destruction of general 
vegetation. 


KITCHEN MIDDEN AT SEAFORD.—A kitchen midden 
was discovered here recently, during excavations for a new 
road. Dr. E. Cecil Curwen dates the pottery from La Téne II. 
to Romano-British A.D. 200. The pit was dug in sand and 
the refuse was at a depth of 2ft. 3ins. to 2ft. 6 ins. 
Everything was mixed up together. The chief contents 
were :—Potsherds of many kinds, none of one kind sufficient 
for reconstruction ; shells in considerable numbers—oyster, 
cockle, periwinkle, limpet and cross-cut carpet shells with 
fragments which I think had been mussels; fragments of 
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one patination, flakes of a blue patination ; beach pebbles ; 
pig bone with others that might be either horse or ox. ; one 
small double hollow scraper, one round scraper and flakes of 
flat, water-worn large pebbles; one or two fragments of 
glass ; a little charcoal (not identified) ; pieces of Roman tile ; 
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several “ pot-boilers.’’ Two other pit sites are suspected close 
by, but excavation having been completed these cannot be 
examined. The accompanying sketch shows the approximate 
site of the pit, which was on the high ground to the south 
of what was possibly the bank of a back-water of the Ouse 
which is believed to have flowed into the sea close to the site. 
V. GERARD SMITH. 

[Since the above was written I have found a good deal more pottery 

with bone fragments in other parts of the same site. This, I think, 


helps to prove that there was a settlement of some size on the high 
ground on the south bank of the back-water.—V.G.S. }. 





QUERIES. 


SEAFORD CHURCH.—I shall be most grateful if anyreader 
can supply, lend or tell me where I can see the following: 
I. Photographs of Seaford Church taken before 1861, in 
which year reconstruction took place. 

2. Photograph or drawing of the western entrance to the 
Church before 1895, in which year the medieval doorway 
was destroyed and the existing ‘‘ Norman ”’ one erected. 


Furzefield, Headland Avenue, J. G. TAYLOR. 
Seaford. 


IVY ON ANCIENT BUILDINGS.—Is there any foundation 
for the general impression that ancient stonework is damaged 
through being covered with ivy. A careful investigation of 
St. Thomas’ Church, Winchelsea, appears to prove that those 
parts of the Church which were densely covered with ivy till 
about 30 years ago are in a better state of preservation than 
those which were not; further, since the ivy was removed 
a disintegration of moulded Caen stone is taking place. I 
would suggest that ivy may, and frequently does, act as a 
protection to ancient stonework, and that it should not be 
removed unléss at the same time the stones are treated with 
a stone preservative, which it may be necessary to reapply 
from time to time. W. MACLEAN HOMAN. 


MURAL PAINTINGS IN SUSSEX CHURCHES.—Have the 
colours in these paintings been analyzed so that in restoring 
them the same materials may be used as the original ? 

The colours of the frescoes of that very interesting little 
Norman Chapel of Saint Julien, Petit Quévilly, Rouen, have 
been subjected to analysis. They were found to be blue, 
green, yellow-ochre, reddish-brown, and white. Blue is the 
true “ outremer’”’ of the 12th century, the solid colour made 
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from lapis lazuli. (Cobalt blue, discovered in the 16th century 
by a German glass-maker, was not then known). Green is 
a mixture of this blue with yellow-ochre. White was made 
of powdered egg-shell, and the black is lamp-black. Late in 
the 19th century the thick coating of whitewash, which had 
been spread over these frescoes during the French Revolution 
when the chapel! was used as a stable and granary, was 
removed. It was found that originally a sandy mortar was 
first laid on the stones of the vault; then a second layer, 
tich in lime and especially in white of egg, was applied. This 
last ingredient was also used as 

the chief constituent in laying HEIGHT 77 a) 
on the colours. ~ HARRISON. LENGTH 53 hn A] 

CHALK SHOE AND BOOT.— tags 
The accompanying figures show A 
a shoe and a boot, fashioned / 
out of chalk, which were found 
at Patching and at Wepham, 
3urpham, respectively. 

Can any reader say if such 
objects in chalk have been found 
elsewhere in Sussex, and whether 
they have any particular 
significance? The idea of 
“Tuck,” associated with an old 
shoe at weddings, at once suggests 


itself. | FRAZER HEARNE 





The Museum, 
Littlehampton. 


ASSESSMENTS (see Query, West Ham Parish Register, 
S.N.Q. v, 223).—Under the Act 6 and 7, William ITI. and IV., 
certain rates and duties were granted upon marriages, births 
and burials and upon bachelors and widowers, for the term 
of five years as from May Ist, 1695, at any place within 
England and Wales or Berwick-on-Tweed, for carrying on the 
War against France with vigour. 

These assessments, and many others of different taxes and 
dates for London, have recently come to light and have been 
made accessible at the Records Office, Guildhall. (See below). 

The following small extract illustrates their value : 

St. Ethelburgh. 
Mr. Edward Norman, Sarah his wife, 
John his son. 
Edw. St. George, grandchild. 
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I should be glad to know if any reader has come across them 
for parishes in Sussex or other counties, and if so where they 
may be found and consulted. W. H. CHALLEN. 


69 Brambledown Road, 
Carshalton, Surrey. 


{In the Report for 1934 on Corporation Records published by the 
Court of Common Council is the following information :—‘“‘ The returns 
of the Parish Assessors for the tax on marriages, births, burials, etc., 
under the Act of 5 and 6, William and Mary, ch. 6, contain the names 
of all persons residing in each house in the several Parishes in the 
year 1695. A few of the returns for intra-mural parishes are missing 
5 Their value for biographical and genealogical purposes has 
caused them to be in constant use by readers throughout the year.’’ 
—W.H.C.}. 





REPLIES. 


LEWES PRIORY.—In answer to Mr. Straker’s query 
(S.N.Q. v, 222), there is little doubt that the ‘‘ Lord’s Place,” 
Southover, occupied by the Sackvilles as lords of the manor, 
was the Prior’s Lodging, which was carefully reserved from 
the rest of the Priory buildings destroyed by John Portinari, 
and was prepared as a residence for Thomas Cromwell’s son 
(see S.A.C. xlix, 87). From a study of the site I think the 
house was enlarged by Sir Richard Sackville when the property 
became his in 1559. In the Sussex Visitation it is stated that 
William Newton, who was steward to the Sackvilles, lived in 
the Priory. ‘The house was burned down in 1568, and soon 
after this William Newton built himself Southover House 
(now Southover Grange) with materials from the Priory. 
There are stone fireplaces with his initials W.N. and the date 
1572, and also other earlier fireplaces removed from the 
Prior’s lodging. Historians of Lewes have copied one another 
in putting the destruction of the house a century too late. 
There is a drawing in the Lambert Collection (Barbican House) 
of a ruined building stated to be the Lord’s Place. 


WALTER H. GODFREY. 


DE LA CHAMBRE FAMILY.—The following statement 
occurs in S.A.C. xiii, 258: 

““The De la Chambres were an ancient family resident at 
Rodmell, descended from Sir Hugh de la Chambre, of 
Chambers’ Court, in Laughton, who was living 6. Ed. II. 
(1312-13). Chambers Court in Litlington was long their 
residence in after times. The connection of these parties 
with Ditchling it would now be difficult to discover.” 
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This paragraph is taken from an article on Ditchling by 
the Vicar, the Rev. Thos. Hutchinson, and published in 1861. 

The statement is occasioned by the following reference in 
the Burial Register : 
“June 19, 1618. 

Mrs. Mary Chambers, Wydow of Mr. Richard De la 
Chamber.”’ 

Other references to the family will be found in various 
volumes of Sussex Archeological Collections and in Sussex 
Record Soctety. 





CORRECTION. 


Mr. L. F. Salzman has called attention to an error which 
has slipped into the account of the Winchelsea seal on p.220. 

The statement that the reverse bears “the front of 
Winchelsea Abbey ”’ is incorrect. 

There is no Winchelsea Abbey, neither is the representation 
that of the front of any known building. A full account of 
the seal and several translations of the unusual inscription 
will be found in S.A.C. i, 21-24. The Editor pleads guilty to 
having passed the matter without investigation, owing to the 
original note appearing in the tenth Report of the Friends of 
the Bodleian, p.18. 

On communicating with the Secretary, he reports that the 
description was taken from an extract from a bookseller’s 
catalogue which was with the seal. He submitted the 
description to one or two people to check, but apparently it 
did not occur to them to doubt the main thesis of the 
description. He much regrets the error. 

The matter is an example of the need of the old saying, 
‘Verify your references.’ 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Victoria History of the County of Sussex, Vol. iii. 
Oxford University Press. {2 2s. 

The publication of the third volume of the Victoria County 
History of Sussex is a matter of great importance to all who 
are interested in Sussex. 

Held up for nearly 30 years by many causes, it now resumes 
its progress under the able editorship of Mr. L. F. Salzman, 
M.A., F.S.A. 
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The first part of the present volume deals with the Roman 
occupation of Sussex and its remains. ‘This is contributed by 
Mr. S$. E. Winbolt, who has made a special study of the period. 
It contains a map of the sites of all known Roman finds and 
a list of the finds themselves, except that at Balcombe, 
recorded in S:N.Q. iii, 160. 

The second portion gives the history of Chichester, its City, 
Cathedral and Port, with a note on Kingsham. ‘The 
architectural and general descriptions of the City were drawn 
up by the late Dr. William Page (the original Editor of the 
V.C.H. Series) and Mr. Hurford, Rowe, the Heraldic details 
being contributed by the Rev. E. E. Dorling. 

Both portions are fully illustrated. 

The history of the City was undertaken by Professor 
Elizabeth Levett, but her lamented death, followed by that 
of Dr. Page himself, left the matter incomplete and caused 
further delay. Special mention should be made of the 
assistance given by Mr. W. D. Peckham in many ways and 
by Mr. W. H. Godfrey, who has contributed a fine plan of 
the Cathedral in addition to giving much time to the 
preparation of the plan of the Precincts. 

It is hoped that the issue of the present volume will be 
quickly followed by one dealing with the Rape of Hastings, while 
another comprising the Rape of Lewes will follow in 1936. 

It is hoped that all concerned with the history of Sussex (and 
who of our readers is not ?) will possess themselves of these 
valuable volumes, which may be obtained for two guineas each. 


Sussex Archeological Collections, Vol. 76. Oxford 
University Press. 21s. 

The present volume starts a new quarter of a century with 
different binding, a new printer and Arabic instead of Roman 
numbers on the back of the volume. It contains many 
interesting articles by expert members of our Society and 
others. It records much of the excavation work carried out 
during the previous year, including Chichester and Alfoldean 
Bridge by S. E. Winbolt, Stonewall Farm by G. M. White, 
Wolstonbury Hill by G. A. Holleyman. The Roman Road 
through Streat and Hassocks is described by I. C. Margary. 
Mr. Salzman contributes an interesting article on the Las/ 
Prior of Lewes, and a series of illustrated notes on Sussex 
Monumental Brasses by Mrs. Davidson-Houston is 
commenced. 

West Hoathly Church, Pevensey Guard and Endlewick. 
Rents, Distribution of Place-Names in Sussex are also dealt 
with at length. 
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